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™ DESIGNED FOR TODAY'S 
fj POSITIVE APPROACH TO ART 


Crayrite Crayons are made with the idea of molding the child's 
character through art. Today, this training is manifested by a positive 
approach—by rigorous, vigorous, youthful enthusiasm. 


epAVRITE CRAYONS 












This positive approach helps produce muscle coordination and strength 
in the child, and Crayrites are designed specifically with this in mind. In 
fact, in order to receive the full advantages of the superior qualities that 
Crayrites possess, it is necessary that the child use a strong, firm pressure 
when applying crayons to paper. This positive pressure brings out the 
true brilliance and intensity of colors in Crayrites, and, most important, it 
proves conclusively that Crayrites last much longer than other crayons. 


MAKE THIS POSITIVE TEST 
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FLAKING CAUSED 
THIS WASTE 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


Prove for yourself that Crayrites are more durable and longer-lasting: 
@ Take two wax crayons, one of which is Crayrite. 


@ Color two large areas with the crayons using the same pressure on 
both crayons. 


© Now compare the length of both crayons. You used less Crayrite to do 
the job. That’s because Crayrites do not flake as do other crayons... 
this means less waste ... more Crayrite stays on the paper where 
it belongs. 


~7 


Crayrite and only Crayrite offers such strength, mileage 
and durability required for today’s positive approach to art. 
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Crayrites — Jumbo Size — 
Round. In 8 or 16 stick boxes. 





Crayrites — Standard Size — 
Round and No-Roll. In 8, 16 
and 24 stick boxes. 
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Craftint Devoe now offers complete, 
economical, unified service to the Art 


World on: 


@® Shading Mediums 
’ 
@ Craftint Papers and Pads 
@ Strathmore Papers and Pads 
@ Show Card Colors 
@ Artists’ Oil Colors 
@ Artists Water Colors 
@ Bulletin Colors 
@ “Scrink” Screen Process Inks 
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@ Artist Specialties and Staples 


@ Hobby and Crafts Items 
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A recent development in the teaching of art to children from kindergarten through 
high school is gaining favor in public and parochial schools throughout the nation. 


It is called a ‘materials approach" and it functions most effectively in a ‘workshop 
situation”. It denotes a planned program of art experiences in which emphasis is 
placed upon an opportunity for children to experiment, explore and express ideas 
through a variety of art materials within a given class period. 


Originality and inventiveness within the experimentation are emphasized and children 

are free to choose according to their personal interests. The end product may or 

may not have considerable importance to the individual child or the teacher, 
depending upon the nature and the purpose of the activity. 


The materials approach is in strong contrast to the “‘dictated'’ type of activity in 
which a specific material is handed out to the children at the beginning of an activity 
period. In this case, emphasis is placed upon how accurately and neatly each child 
can follow instructions to make, draw or paint something predetermined by the 
teacher. Obviously this approach gives little opportunity for creative expression 
on the part of children and individual interests receive a minimum of consideration. 
Unfortunately, many schools today still use this method of teaching art because it 
requires little ability on the part of the teacher, it produces neat, unimaginative 
products which find favor with unenlightened parents, and it costs little since crayons, 
paint and paper are about the only materials used. 


However, most art and classroom teachers today recognize the value of the creative 
experience for children. In college and university art education classes art teachers 
are taught to use a wide variety of materials and equipment, and thousands of 
classroom teachers are attending art workshops and clinics to learn to put the 
“creative approach" into practice. They are returning to their classrooms with a 
better understanding of how the creative experience can enrich their total school 
program and with new ideas on how to use many of the new art materials now on 
the market. For the most part, however, they are still limiting the choice of materials 
to one (usually chosen by the teacher) during a class period since they do not 
understand the technique of handling a large group of children in a workshop 
situation where there is freedom to choose from a variety of materials and techniques. 


Admittedly the materials approach to the teaching of art at all grade levels is 
somewhat more costly, and it requires an understanding of how to set up a workshop 
situation in the classroom or art room. But the gains in developing the creative 
— of children and youth are so remarkable that the method is rapidly 
achieving recognition and status in public and parochial schools throughout the 


! 
i 
United States. 


ARTS & ACTIVITIES approves and strongly recommends this approach to teachers 
at all grade levels. It is with considerable pleasure that the editors of ARTS & 
ACTIVITIES devote this entire issue to a presentation of how the materials approach 
is being used successfully in a combination elementary-junior high school. 
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1 Children are imaginative, prolific and commu- 
nicative in their own spontaneous way. It is through 
using many materials and tools that they develop a 
sense of security in their ability to create. 


2 All children, the less proficient as well as the 
talented, should have opportunities to work with 
many materials or pursue one technique to its limits. 


3 By working with materials, the primary child 
is able to satisfy his desires as an experimenter and 
become more secure in his own great world. The 
intermediate child can go unscathed from the spon- 
taneous symbolism of his early years to the self- 
critical realism of the middle grades through creat- 
ing in many ways with many materials. The 
insatiable curiosity and love for exploration of the 
upper-grade child is nourished through each new 
discovery and a growing sensitivity to visual and 
tactile stimuli. 


4 The teacher interested in the development of 
the child will bring to the classroom many new 
ideas, new media and new materials. She will be an 
exciting, creative personality, eager to aid a child 
in his awareness of the world around him, his desire 
to create and his development of esthetic judgment. 


5 Motivation is the most important job of the 
teacher. A child can be motivated to explore a ma- 
terial many times in different ways. Often the ma- 
terial itself is a motivating factor. For example, 
every time a child works with printing processes, 
he will find new challenges, new methods, new ideas, 
new color combinations as a result of his ever- 
changing experiences and his developing sensitivi- 
ties. As life itself is always in a state of flux, so is 
a child’s growth in relationship to handling the 
same material at different stages of his growth. 


6 Growth is the most important factor of the crea- 
tive exploratory process. Children need food in order 
for their bodies to grow. Children need materials in 
order for their creative abilities to develop. Be- 
cause a child has had oatmeal as a baby is no reason 
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for him not to eat oatmeal as a man. As he grows 
and creates, new possibilities always present them- 
selves. Through growth in exploring materials a 
creative person develops, and that creativé person 
is the end result. 


7 Often it is a material that motivates a shy child 
to participate in an art activity. Thus the art pro- 
gram can stimulate confidence through the use of 
many materials. 


8 The interaction of the child with other children, 
with adults, with materials and with circumstances 
of his environment is called experience. It is through 
a progression of successful art experiences that we 
arrive at our true goal: esthetic balance of the whole 
individual in all he does—a complete integration of 
the well-adjusted personality. 


9 Because individual differences and interests are 
constantly changing and developing, it is desirable 
that there be a choice of several materials and 
processes within a given class period. Possibilities 
and limitations of a new material or process may 
be presented by the teacher to an interested few who 
in turn explain them to others. 


10 When opportunities are provided within the 
classroom for children to teach each other, they 
learn basic democratic principles of tolerance and 
respect for others and for their own work. 


11 Children should be expected to be responsible 
for supplies and clean-up. If they are made aware 
that this is an important discipline in carrying on 
art activities, they will accept the responsibility 
readily. Each child should learn to clean his tools, 
care for his equipment and put away materials at 
the close of a class period. 


12 The child is the center of the art program. 
There should be freedom—but freedom that is su- 
pervised by a teacher who is an advisor and guid- 
ing force in the total development of the child’s 
creative capacities. 








EXPLORING MATERIALS AT RUGGLES 





Although Ruggles Elementary School in Chicago has 
maintained a creative art program through the years, 
a more extensive experimental approach was started 
at the beginning of the 1954-1955 school year. 


This creative art program helped children develop in- 
tellectually, socially, emotionally and esthetically. The 
use of many materials fulfilled the needs of children 
from kindergarten through the eighth grade. 


Two graduate students of the Institute of Design— 
Janet Sullivan, Art Supervisor in the Chicago Public 
Schools, and Lucille Paulls, Teacher of Art at the 
Ruggles Elementary School—worked on a joint thesis 
project: “An Approach to Art Through Materials in 
the Elementary School.” 

The project was in keeping with the fundamental phi- 
losophy of the Institute of Design and its founder, 
L. Moholy-Nagy. A part of Moholy-Nagy’s philosophy 
was experimentation with and exploration of materials 
and media, both old and new. His hope for art educa- 
tion was development of the child as an esthetically- 
aware, creative, free-thinking individual. 


Arrangements were made for one afternoon workshop 
for all classroom teachers in the school who taught their 
own art. Available materials were introduced and ex- 
plored by the teachers. Most of the teachers were eager 
to manipulate clay, balance mobiles on threads or print 
for the first time with a silkscreen. The teachers’ en- 
thusiasm grew as their materials took form. They were 























amazed at their capabilities since several had said on 
entering the workshop, “I can’t draw a straight line. 
I won’t be able to do a thing.” 


Through discovery of some of the possibilities of mate- 
rials the teachers were given courage to approach new 
processes in their art periods with a new feeling of 
security. A great deal of progress was made with 
teachers who were undecided as to the methods of 
presenting art experiences. Through a simple two-hour 
workshop a number of objectives were clarified. The 
teachers realized that “patterns” were educationally 
unsound as no imagination or thinking is required on 
the part of the child who traces them. They recognized 
the fact that coloring books are comparable to num- 
bered paintings. Both are forms of “busy work” be- 
cause the child neither draws nor mixes his own colors. 
No intellectual or creative choices can be made. 
Teachers concerned with large unit learnings found 
that inspiration for creative art activity could come 
from any subject matter area provided that materials, 
tools and processes were used in an original way in 
the translation of the child’s own feeling. Even a little 
bit of copying is wrong because it is the first step in 
the wrong direction. Repressions develop when a child 
is kept from expressing himself. Copying requires mere 
skill—not intellect. Frank Cizek said, “The praising of 
mere skill is dangerous. Art is not skill but creation. 
Anything produced which is the result of inner experi- 
ence is more worthy than the cleverest copy of the 
work of others.” 

The day after the workshop several teachers secured 
materials for their classrooms. When the art supervisor 
visited them she found felt, buckram, cellophane, col- 
ored paper, tarlatan, cork, balsa wood and all other 
available materials being divided and put into boxes. 
Children in each classroom added to the collection 
with scrap materials brought from their homes or 
neighborhoods. 

The teachers were enthusiastic and the materials ex- 
cited the children. When materials were laid out on a 
table or desk the children exclaimed about their color, 
texture, weave, grain, sparkle, and transparent or 
opaque quality. 

What was to be done with the materials? The children 
suggested many ideas which later developed into prob- 
lems in which all could participate. New tools excited 


the children to new forms of creativity. They dis- 


covered firsthand the limitations and possibilities of 
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(1) Finger painting is outlet for active personalities o 
kindergarten children. Important at this level is fu 
9g 


zation of five-year-olds’ motor c¢ |. (2) Janet Sul’. van 
Supervisor of Art in the Chicago Public Schools, encour- 
ages children to tell TV audience about creative art work 
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THE MATERIALS APPROACH continued 


new materials. No two children got the same answers 
to a problem and they were encouraged to do things 
differently. There was no objection to presenting proc- 
esses, but solutions were left to the children. Elements 
of art were never taught directly. The child’s learning 
began with direct experiences with a material. Often 
negative learnings were part of the experience. Some- 
times the end product was incidental. The important 
thing was the feeling the child developed within himself 
for his work. There were no hard and fast rules as to 
what materials lent themselves to creativity. Each child 
was free to choose materials and the manner in which he 
handled them. 


A person who does not understand the goals of art 


education may ask “But is this art?” in reference to 
the materials approach. It is important for children 
to create word pictures in prose and poetry. It is also 
important for children to communicate with visual 
symbols. Through a creative approach the child soon 
begins to feel and know that art is really a way of 
life. The creative experience is the chief goal of art 
education. 

This way of life is an awareness of things around him. 
He begins to react to visual, audio and tactile stimuli. 
There is a wealth of sensory stimuli in the world 
around us, and the child has unlimited resources when 
he is permitted and encouraged to create in all kinds 
of media and materials. Through creative experiences 
continuing over a period of time, the child slowly de- 
velops a sense of taste, a feeling for color, line and 
design. 
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A number of people have contributed to the success of 
using a materials approach in teaching art at Ruggles 
School. Through Richard Koppe, Head of the Depart- 
ment of Visual Desigi at The Institute of Design, many 
ideas and processes were explored which helped to 
develop an esthetic awareness on the part of the chil- 
dren. Much credit goes to Dr. Ann M. Lally, Director 
of Art in the Chicago Public Schools. Through her 
keen foresight and determined leadership, the Chicago 
Public Schools are today outstanding in the theory 
and practice of art education. Of great importance was 
the interest shown by Helen Paulsen, Principal of the 
Martha Ruggles Elementary School, and the untiring 
efforts of the faculty, all of whom are aware of the 
importance of art education in child development. 

The materials approach used so extensively at Ruggles 
brought about three events. The first was an exhibit of 
the children’s art work at the Institute of Design. The 
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(3) Youngsters behave like seasoned troupers 
in studio — though it was an apprehensive TV 
crew that watched them move in. (4) What- 
ever their grade level, children are poised, 
self-reliant, confident. Lucille Paulls, Depart- 
mental Art Teacher at Ruggles, introduces 
her upper grade children to TV audience. (5) 
Examples by Kathy Archibald, age 5, kinder- 
garten, and (6) Robert Talent, age 7, Grade 
2B, are finger paint over wax crayon, which 
introduces resist process to primary grades. 
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THE MATERIALS APPROACH continued 


second was a demonstration of art processes by the 
children from all grade levels the opening night of the 
exhibit. The third was a television program on which 
the children demonstrated and talked about their art 
experiences. 

The exhibit at the Institute of Design was the culmi- 
nation of the children’s art activities that began in the 
classroom. The fact that some of their work was hung 
at the Institute fulfilled a basic psychological need— 
approval of self, by classmates and by adults. 

The night the exhibit opened the children were invited 
to demonstrate their’ experiments in the use of ma- 
terials, One of the largest crowds ever to attend an 
exhibit and demonstration at the Institute of Design 
gathered on January 13, 1955, and the elementary 
school children were the main attraction. Child art 
gained new meaning for the visitors who could actually 
observe the dynamic processes of creativity. Completely 
self-reliant and self-confident the children worked" in 
different materials and media as they were used to 
doing in their classrooms. Each child created in his 
own individual way. The children at Ruggles also had 
an opportunity to demonstrate their ability to express 
themselves verbally on a half-hour live television show. 
On March 13, 1955, 20 students dressed in their 
best bib and tucker and carrying father’s old 
shirts for aprons, ap- (continued on page 42) 


(7) Jay Spitzer, age 5, kindergarten, draws house with tube of 
glue, adds pencil shavings, sawdust, yarn, cellophane, for picture 
that "feels". (8) “Scratch crayon" process develops awareness 
of rich color and strong contrasts. Five-year-old Barbara Mc- 
Crary carves through layers of bright-colored wax crayon topped 
with black for this effect. (9) Scott Abbeduto, age 6, Grade 
1A, draws first with glue, makes clown colicge with various scrap 
materials. Scrap box should be standard classroom equipment 
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DEVELOPING A MATERIALS APPROACH 





7 
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Every teacher knows that planning art experiences for ! 4 

classes of 40 or more children is no easy task. This is 
especially true when the art room has 48 stationary 

desks, one sink, one electrical outlet and very little 4 
storage space. This was the case at Ruggles Elementary 

School. When art classes are held in regular classrooms 
the problems increase, but a materials approach is still 
possible and highly desirable. It can, in fact, be set up 
in any type of classroom—without special equipment. 








Begin with any simple material that is available. Chil- 
dren will bring in other materials once their interest is 
aroused. Ask them to check the neighborhood for scrap 
materials that can be used. You will find that it is 
exciting to learn along with your children. 

Remember that negative learnings are a necessary part 

of education. Never be afraid to try something new. 

The expectations of the teacher when she enters the 

room are a great factor in determining what can be 
accomplished. 


Start your teaching with a direct experience for the 




















(10) Primary child takes first step in silkscreen 
printing. She draws with crayon on organdy or 
silk stretched on embroidery hoop. (I!) Using 
rubber dish-scraper as squeegee each child prints 
his own drawing. (12) Ovals and circles repeated 
on single piece make bright-colored wall hanging. 
(13) First-graders like to work with large silkscreen, 
various block-outs. Here, first swish of paint across 
screen adheres paper block-out to fabric. (14) 
Loosely woven material like tarlatan or buckram 
gives print textural effect. Imaginative cut-paper 
design is by Pamela Silverstein, age 6, Grade IA. 
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THE MATERIALS APPROACH continued 


children in exploring this one simple material. Don’t 
worry about teaching “the elements of art”. Only 
through doing does a child develop a keen knowledge 
of a tool or the limitations of a material. The qualities 
of imagination, inventiveness and ingenuity are to be 
developed and utilized. Children will discover new 
ways of releasing and activating ideas in projecting 
and expressing themselves. 

Now, with a small, interested group, introduce a second 
material or process. These children, in turn, will teach 
others in the room. By introducing each new material 
to a small group, you will soon have seven or eight 
activities going on at the same time. 

On entering the art room, the children soon quite 
naturally break into groups. There are many young- 
sters who are always interested in “just painting”. But 
they, too, happily take turns at various crafts. This 
free, automatic breakup into interest groups takes con- 
siderable planning, preparation and supervision on the 
part of the teacher, but it is the most conducive method 
for experimentation, exploration and creation. 


Children should have (continued on page 39) 
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(15) Russell Potter, age 6, Grade IA, applied 
crayon block-out directly to screen. (16) New 
colors and value gradations appear in silkscreen 
design double-printed by Pamela Silverstein, 
age 6, Grade IA. (17) In making three- 
dimensional murals children get to use many 
different materials. Suspension of figures on 
strings gives them movement. (18) Second- 
graders draw in clay with wire, buttons, sticks 
or any scrap they choose. (19) Plaster poured 
into incised clay drawing makes a bas-relief. 
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THE PRIMARY GRADES 


In all grades, art educators tend to emphasize the im- 
portance of pigeon-holing children into an age-level 
group with set characteristics. This may constitute a 
limitation instead of a springboard for expansion if 
certain opportunities are not offered in the lower 
grades because they are considered upper-grade areas 
of learning. 

In the primary grades, challenges for emotional growth 
are sometimes rejected as too difficult for little children. 
Actually, any material a child can handle without in- 
jury to himself is suitable for his grade level. Children 
are anxious and eager to do something in their own 
personal way with available materials. 

The job of the primary classroom teacher is not easy 
inasmuch as she deals with children as individuals in 
presenting art experiences. Her role is one of unending 
organization, management and inspiration, She needs 
a great deal of vision to see that the manner in which 
the children work together, think individually and feel 





toward their work is of primary importance. Teachers 
in the primary grades must guard carefully the unique- 
ness found in each child’s expession. The qualities that 
distinguish one work of art from another are important 
in creative expression. 


The best example of any art program is always the 
child. Viewing exhibits of children’s art, observers 
are often impressed with the work the child produces, 
but the work of the child is a by-product of the creative 
art experience. The important result ‘of the process is 
the emotional growth of the child. 

Without tightly categorizing children at their develop- 
mental level, a careful yet flexible study of children’s 
characteristics is helpful in tying in art experiences 
with their immediate needs. For example, an activity 
suitable at the kindergarten level is one using mixed 
media and allowing for full utilization of a five-year- 
old’s motor control. Working with crayon on large 
sheets of glossy paper, the children draw pictures of 
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(20) Sharon Lindgren, age 7, Grade 2A, paints her plaster 
cast drawing. (21) Carving in black foam glass, a porous 
insulating brick, is introduced in intermediate grades. At 
work on animal form is Danny Sorenson, age 10, Grade 
4A. (22) Danny's turtle is hung in exhibit at Chicago's 
Institute of Design. Glass, stones or wire add interest. 
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the world around them. They sponge the paper, after 


the drawing is complete, and apply a finger paint (a, 


mixture of starch and dry tempera). Some children 
paint on a small scale using just their fingers. Others 
use their wrists, elbows and arms. This natural, free 
manner of applying paint is automatic and personal. 
Such an art experience affords both freedom and 
discipline. 

The personality of the very young child is stamped 
with individuality. He is self-centered and self-aware. 
His spontaneous individuality may be observed in his 
painting. He paints on paper of various sizes, textures, 
and colors. He is the center of his world and his subject 
matter revolves around what is important to him. 
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ennis Gross, age |!, Grade 4A, sprinkles enamels 
incises drawing, then adds glass 
umps or threads. (24) Ecstatic children watch colors 
brighten as enameled tile cools after firing. This design 
s by Larry Geis, age 9, Grade 4A. (25) Guinivere Reed, 
10, Grade 4A, combines easily-bent aluminum 
her lively dancer. 


THE MATERIALS APPROACH continued 


One five-year-old boy drew a building with a tube of 
glue. He added pencil shavings, sawdust, yarn and 
cellophane. The materials he used were chosen from a 
scrap box in the corner of the room. The result was an 
excited youngster who enjoyed the “feel” of his pic- 
ture. Another six-year-old youngster, drawing with 
glue, made his collage resemble a clown. He also used 
various available scrap materials. 

A carving problem that primary children enjoy is 
“scratch crayon”. Kindergartners color in areas of 
their papers with crayons of their own choosing in any 
manner. The bright colors are then covered with heavy 
black crayon. A scissors or orangewood cuticle stick is 
used to carve the design, through the dark crayon down 
to the colored crayon. The children use their crayons 
heavily and scratch away a great deal of the dark 
crayon. The resulting pictures are rich in color and 
strong in value. Again, the child’s interest in percep- 
tual. activity shows up. He is interested in symmetry 
rather than the correctness of symbols. His work shows 
he is factual and literal. 
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(26): Pipe cleaners form base of imaginative figure that Lewis 
Coleman, age |!, Grade 4A, dresses in textured paper. (27) 
Dennis Gross, age 11, Grade 4A, chooses to make large box 
animal. Huge animals sculptured of chicken wire or boxes are 
decorated with such materials as yarn and.excelsior. (28) Fifth- 
grade boys and girls make pictures with yarn on buckram, using 
rug-hooking method. (29) Design by Diane Emmett, age ‘I!. 


THE MATERIALS APPROACH continued 


A printing experience that can be introduced to the 
kindergarten child is “screen painting”, appropriately 
named by a little girl at Ruggles School. Each child 
brought an embroidery hoop to class. Squares of or- 
gandy and silk were given to the children to be 
stretched in the hoops. Then crayon self-portraits were 
drawn on the material. Each child made several prints 
of his drawing, using a rubber dish-scraper as a 
squeegee, Later each child made .a print of his draw- 
ing on a large piece of muslin and the repetitious ovals 
and circles made a beautiful wall hanging. Children 
have a basic need for repetitious activity that was 
fulfilled in this printing process. 


In the first grade the children worked with several 
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(30) These fifth-graders are drawing directly with yarn of various 
weights dipped in tempera paint. (31) Imaginative collage by Sherry 
Devries, age |!, Grade 5A, combines many different scrap materials. 
W dely ‘varied scrap materials should be part of standard equipment. 
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THE MATERIALS APPROACH continued 


large silk screens, using either crayon, cut paper or 
torn paper for block-outs. One girl cut out a paper 
jungle. She adhered the cut paper with the paint as it 
was squeegeed across a screen stretched with tarlatan. 
The tarlatan gave the print a beautiful rough texture. 
The children were delighted with what they called the 
“surprise machine”. One little boy said, “It's magic!” 
How right he was. The creative process “is magic!” 
and the reaction of children realizing their abilities 
through use of new processes and materials is magical. 
The first graders of Ruggles designed a three-dimen- 
sional mural on the theme of their community. Each 
member of the class made an image of himself by 
cutting his figure out of cardboard, painting in his 
face, gluing on fabrics, buttons, yarns, string, felt or 


oil cloth for clothes. (continued on page 40) 
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THE INTERMEDIATE GRADES 





In the middle grades—third, fourth and fifth—children demand a 
change of media and materials. Their concept of art is in a stage of 
transition from symbolic abstraction to detailed realism. Many new 
materials are explored. 


One new material used at this level is black foam glass, a porous insulat- 
ing brick that is easily carved. Boys and girls can use this matetial to 
carve animal forms, or glass stones can be set into the foam glass as 
decoration or to accentuate the design. 
To offer opportunities to display the intermediate child’s adeptness at 
learning new ideas rapidly, a large enameling kiln was brought to 
Ruggles School. On white steel tiles the children sprinkled colored 
(32) Sculptural modeling of ceramic forms enamels into which they incised drawings with their pencils. Large 
is suitable for any grade level. Pinching lumps and long threads of brightly colored glass were used to enrich 
and pulling the clay into shape, these "ae . : ‘ 
students form enimels end ‘people, edd their pictures. The drawings told stories about the favorite sport of each 
texture to surfaces with various tools. child. The tile, when prepared, was fired in the enameling kiln for a few 
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THE MATERIALS APPROACH continued 


minutes. When removed, the colors brightened as they 
cooled. The children were ecstatic about the enameled 
tiles they would hang in their homes. 


Constructions in wire combined with other materials 
is another experience enjoyed by intermediate grade 
children. Figures are created of easy-to-bend wire with 
spools, buttons and bottle caps for heads. Wire screen- 
ing, textured papers and gaily-colored cloth are used 
in the costuming. When suspended in space they are 
mobile. 


Box animals were made by some fourth-graders. They 
used differently shaped boxes held together with flour- 
and-water paste and paper towels. One large’ giraffe 
had a neck made of a corrugated cardboard box, a 


(33) Karen Brown, age 11, Grade 5A, decorates her sculpture with 
liquid underglaze. (34) It took 50 pounds of plaster to cover 
original clay drawing for this bas-relief — the work of three fifth- 
grade girls. (35) Brayer painting (example by Sherry Devries, age 
11, Grade 5A) holds strong appeal for intermediate students. 
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(36) Soft, porous firebrick is easily carved with dull knife, file or 
hooked wire. Arthur Dewey, age 13, Grade 8A, is designing ab- 
stract form but firebrick also serves for realistic models. (37 and 
38) Two views of figure that was drawn in sand, then cast in 
plaster by Kenneth Bugay, age |2,.Grade 7B. (39) Janice Torphy, 
age 12, Grade 7B, pulls monoprint from surface she has pre- 
pared by drawing with tool in printer's ink applied on glass plate. 
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THE MATERIALS APPROACH continued 


shoe box for the head, an orange carton for the body, 
and four one-half gallon milk cartons for the legs. The 
ten-year-old boy who made the giraffe gave it a com- 
plete coating of paper towels and paste. After painting 
it he added excelsior and yarn as decoration. 


Some pictures by fifth-grade boys and girls were done 


with needles and yarns instead of paints and brushes. 
Buckram was stretched over a wooden frame and the 
children used a rug-hooking method for the pictures. 
Scrap boxes of materials are part of standard art 
equipment. Fifth-graders use materials creatively when 
they choose yarns of different weight dipped in tempera 
paint and plan designs directly on paper. The results 
are a surprise, even to the child. Wind-blown men, 
imaginary animals, and even high-button shoes are 











THE MATERIALS APPROACH continued 


| some of the many subjects that take shape. Materials 
are added to the string drawings to add interest. 





Sculptural modeling of ceramic forms is suitable for 
any grade level. Textures can be applied with tools to 
imaginary animals and people. Clay is pinched and 
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pulled into shape and facial expressions add to the 
mood of the piece. Each child decorates his own piece 
of sculpture with liquid underglaze of the same con- 
sistency as tempera. 


Three fifth-grade girls made a bas-relief in the same 
manner as that used in the primary class. They put 
clay in the bottom of a huge 36x72-inch box. In the 
clay they drew figures of (continued on page 45) 


(40) Monoprint is by Shirley Jorgensen, age 12. (41) Children 
cut linoleum blocks as freely as they draw. (42) Joanmarie Koch, 
age 13, Grade 7A, shows rare humor in her carnival scene. (43) 
Students learn to deal with negative and positive areas in planning 
block print. Cat is by Rachel Wolf, age 13, Grade 7A. (44) Cut- 
paper stencil for silkscreening fabric is by Judy Fries, age 12, 
Grade 6A. (45) Linda Vennergrund, age 13, Grade 8B, cut 
design into mimeograph stencil to be adhered to silkscreen. 
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THE UPPER GRADES 





The child of junior high age loves adventure, explora- 
tion and experimentation. He needs the opportunity 
for many kinds of experiences in art. He learns excit- 
ing experiments in science; he works abstractly in 
mathematics; he studies exploration in history. Edu- 
cators have long recognized this need of the pre-teen 
child and have given him a satisfying curriculum. 

At Ruggles School, this keen-minded child with his 
happy eyes on new horizons is given experiences in 
carving, printing, modeling, painting, construction, 
enameling, embroidery, photograms, etc. Motor control 
is now a matter of intellectual coordination, quite dif- 
ferent from the motor control of the five-year-old. The 
older child can do rubbings, a wonderful way to arouse 
awareness of textures in round objects, in natural forms 
aud in his own created shapes, 





In doing rubbings he uses thin transparent or trans- 
lucent papers. He places the paper over the objects and 
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(46) Variation of silkscreen process is used by 13-year-old 
Sherry Ewing. She first blocks in crayon drawing, then 
prints over it an "explosion" of colors. (47) Pieces of 
ceramic tile are cemented to surface to make mosaic. 
(48) Sewn collage by Christine Williamham, age 12, 
Grade 6B, combines many colorful scrap materials. 
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using the flat side of a crayon, rubs the paper. For 
these textural effects he can use string, shells, combs, 
abstract and interpretive cut-paper forms, leaves, grass 
or any of the many things he brings in or finds in the 
scrap box in the art room. This activity need not stop 
with the rubbings on paper. Perhaps he can use this 
idea in the design of a textile pattern for silk screen- 
ing. As well as experiencing the excitement of crea- 
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THE MATERIALS APPROACH continued 


tivity, children of the pre-teen age like to know that 
there is a definite use for things they do. 

String drawings and scribbles, whether automatic or 
planned, are also excellent ways to develop imagina- 
tion and interpretation through motor control. 
Children love to work in sculptural media. Often, chil- 
dren who do not feel too happy when painting, will be 
successful in carving and modeling. Our purpose in art 
education is to give youngsters opportunities for a 
successful progression of events, never letting them be- 
come stifled and repressed. 

They can work with soft, porous substances such as 
firebrick or foam glass carving them easily with a dull 
knife, file or hard edge. Children should be given free 
rein in interpretation of their ideas whether of a 
subject-matter or abstract nature or on a completely 
non-representational theme. 

They like to work with clay, whether making ceram- 
ics or producing a bas-relief. They want their clay 
pieces completed. It is very important for the child to 
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(49) Photograms by Betty Locks and Ethel Hub- 
bard, both 12 years old, Grade 7A, are designs 
worked out on light-sensitized photographic paper, 
exposed, developed and fixed. (50) Materials ap- 
proach in painting means that Ted Tahmisian, age 
13, Grade 8B, can paint with tools and through 
screening. (5!) Robert Anderson, age |2, Grade 
7A, gets his effect by painting with sponges, twigs 
and cloth. (52) David Cohen, age |2, Grade 7A, 


mixes media — tempera paints, water colors, inks. 
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THE MATERIALS APPROACH continued 


know that his clay bowls, animals, or figures can be 
glazed and fired. He wants to see the final product. 
He wants to take his work home. He is not satisfied 
with the creative process unless it is completed. He is 
full of pride and worderment—and he needs approval. 
A child’s drawings are charming in bas-relief. He can 
press clay (about an inch in thickness) into a box and 


(53) Size of brayer (six inches in width) encourages children to 
work expansively; they achieve freshness, spontaneity. (54) As 
students learn brayer's possibilities and limitations, they get re- 
markable effects by variations in touch and pressure. This is by 
Joan Fielde, age 12, Grade 6A. (55) Delicacy and individual style 
keynote painting of bird by Gretchen Gates, age 12, Grade 8B. 


proceed to draw with tools in the soft clay. He can use 
sticks, tongue depressors, combs, buttons, beads for 
pressing and drawing. He then mixes plaster in an old 
pan or coffee can and pours it over the clay in the box 
and inserts a wire hook into the plaster. After the 
plaster is hard and cool, the clay can be removed. One 
boy remarked that the exciting production of a relief 
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THE MATERIALS APPROACH continued 


was like unearthing a rare Mayan or Egyptian tablet. 


Plaster can be used by children quite easily if each 
interested child brings his own container and learns 
that to keep plaster workable he should do very little 
mixing. Children can make light, fireproof three- 
dimensional Christmas tree ornaments. They can cut 
and sew shapes of paper together, staple a cord to the 
form, dip the ornament in plaster, hang it on a line to 
dry, and later decorate it with tempera. Each child 
coniributes his own design, his own ornaments—a truly 
creative type of decoration. 

Another use of plaster is in sand casting. The child 
draws in damp sand, mixes and pours plaster over his 
drawing, inserts (continued on page 45) 
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(56) Painting by Allan Dwan, age 13, Grade 
8B, shows that brayer lends itself to interpre- 
tive line drawing. (57) With colorful inks and 
bold brayer strokes, Robert Mohan, age 13, 
Grade 8A, captures childhood's sparkling wit. 
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In Your Classroom 
(continued from page 16) 


free access to all materials that are 
available in the room. After all, that’s 
why materials are there. Children 
should be able to get things they need 
without asking the teacher’s permis- 
sion. A systematized arrangement of 
cabinets is a successful solution. For 
instance, one cabinet might be planned 
for graphic art supplies, one for a 
variety of surfaces to work on, one 
for painting supplies, one for cleaning 
solvents, etc. If cabinets are lacking 
materials can be stored in painted 
wooden produce crates or boxes. 


One advantage of this method of 
teaching is that it is much simpler to 
dry paintings, clay models or prints 
because there are not so many young- 
sters working on the same project at 
the same time. We use all the avail- 
able wall spaces, blackboards, the in- 
side and outside of cabinet doors, etc., 
for drying. String or wire may be 
strung across the raom to hold prints 
and paintings. When dry, examples 
are stored for exhibition in a large 
pasteboard coat box. Children take 
home much of their work of course 
and this is one of the best ways to 
project art into the community. 


The final step in the art activity is 
recognition of the child’s experience. 
Many competent educators feel the 
creative process is sufficient within 
itself. Yet the child wishes to know 
and to see that there is a purpose for 
his work. Perhaps it is the fault of our 
highly competitive society, but the 
need for exhibits cannot be denied. 
Through this final step, his experience 
becomes meaningful because he wants 
his classmates’ recognition and his 
teachers’ approval. 


One very important goal for teachers 
of art is to influence parents and the 
community toward a tolerance and 
understanding of child art. Visual 
stimuli stress its values and the dis- 
playing of children’s work with com- 
municative documentation is one ef- 
fective method of explaining and 
“selling” your art program. For the 
child, too, working closely with ma- 
terials, values are sometimes confused. 
Only after work is hung and one steps 
back to enjoy it does the final esthetic 
synthesis of labor become meaning- 


ful. 


Unless displays are carefully planned 
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there is danger that they will be a 
conglomeration that is confusing and 
unattractive. Good taste is as im- 
portant a criterion in hanging child 
art as it is in professional exhibitions. 
Good displays help the child learn 
that simplicity in the design of bul- 
letin boards and exhibition areas com- 
municates their message most force- 
fully to the observer. 

When given the opportunity to work 
on bulletin boards themselves, chil- 


dren soon learn that in order to ac- 
centuate their ideas, the background 
should be subtle—never overbearing. 
They discover that a theme or idea in 
the display ties it together and that 
documentation should be simple and 
precise. 


The materials approach to art educa- 
tion fulfills the psychological needs of 
all elementary school children. This 
approach to art through an unlimited 
use of diverse materials is not just a 
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suggestion we hope you find interesting, useful 
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Just Published! exciting nature library 


Hundreds of pictures from Audubon Society’s files. 5 beautiful books. 
Every other page a real-life photo; opposite is story. Young people thrill— 
balance of nature is so understandingly shown. 






Name of this 
» pictorial nature 

library is THE 
COMMUNITY of LIVING 
THINGS, published by 
Creative Educational So- 


Now through this new five volume nature 
library, so profusely filled with its pictures, 
the Audubon Society is delighted that it has 
the opportunity not only to make so many 
of its photos available to all schools but for 
such a really low price. 





ciety, cooperating with the 
National Audubon Society. 


Elementary and Junior 
High classes can now have 
these fine reproductions of 
500 photos of plants, birds, 
insects, animals; with story 
on so ably edited eo 
Etta Schneider Ress. 


For years the National 
Audubon Society has been 





IF INTERESTED 
For COMMUNITY 

OF LIVING THINGS, 
described, 5 vols; 500 
pictures; 844 x 11’, 
bound in sturdy buckram, 
just write to THE CREATIVE 
EDUCATIONAL SOCIETY, 
Mankato, Minn., $34.75, p.p. 


In five volumes 


Vol.1 Field and Meadow 
Vol.u Fresh and Salt Water 
Vol.mt City Parks 

and Home Gardens 
Vol.tv Forest and Woodland 
Vol.v The Desert 


So many unusual, excellent 
pictures and the interesting 
story text 













providing materials for use 

in schools through its Audubon Junior Clubs 
and Audubon Nature Bulletins. The need for 
supplementary photographs with a broad 
ecological scope = increased with mounting 
interest in nature and conservation study. 


Always a refreshing, delicious treat for you 


The lively, tasty fiavor and the smooth 
pleasant chewing of Wrigley's Spearinint Gum 
give you a little lift and help ease tension. 


make this 
nature 

library most welcome by 

schools, especially at the low 
cost of $34.75. crEDITS: Deer, 
Harrison; badger, Van Wormer; 
wren, Cruickshank; ; butterflies, Jahoda. 
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best friend is her 
Marsh’77” 

Felt Point Pen 


AMAZING, NEW WRITING-DRAWING INSTRUMENT 
MAKES TEACHING EASIER...MORE INTERESTING 


M ARSH 17. 


Makes effective flash cards, signs and visual 
aids, quickly. Holds children’s attention. NO 
special art ability necessary. Once you try a 
genuine Marsh “77,” you'll wonder how you 
ever got along without it! $325 pd ponte 
EXCLUSIVE MARSH “77” FEATURES: pened 

* Fits your hand like a fine fountain pen. * Cap snaps on-off easily. 
%* Marks on any surface with instant drying ink. %* Smooth - Flow ink control. 


* Guaranteed not to leak. € * Ten colors available. 
= “Art Magic’ Drawing and Lettering Course - 
@ with the Marsh"77” Felt Point Pen. It’s yours! WRITE TODAY 





MARSH CO. ¢ 98 MARSH BLDG. e BELLEVILLE, ILL. 





Brilliant, opaque art colors . . . at lower costs, 
because they are dry. Pour what you need from 
the handy spout, and mix with water... no 
waste, no spoilage. Ground for easy blending, 
smooth free flow, quick drying. Perfect for 
posters, murals, all school art projects. Non- 
toxic . . . harmless to skin and clothing. 

AVAILABLE FROM YOUR SCHOOL SUPPLY DEAL- 


ER IN 15 STRIKING COLORS INCLUDING BLACK 
AND WHITE . “With ng 


Manufactured by a Pai ints 4, ° Bi 
ALABASTINE PAINT PRODUCTS 
2651W. Grand Avenue, Chicago 12, IMinois 


Division of Chicago Bronze and Color Works 
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theory but a real, practical and sound 
educational philosophy. It is a suc- 
cessful program which can be exe- 
cuted to a lesser or greater degree 
depending upon the competence, ca- 
pacity and ingenuity of the classroom 
or art teacher, a teacher with a pre- 
dilection to develop well-adjusted, 
intellectual, creative human beings. 

Only through teaching future adults 
an awareness and an appreciation of 
art can we preserve the integrity of 
the artist. and create esthetically sensi- 
tive consumers. e 





The Primary 
Grades 


(continued from page 24) 


The collage-like neighborhood con- 
sisted of textured and colored paper 
houses. Colored cellophane was used 
for windows. 

Another crayon activity in the pri- 
mary grades was the depicting of an 
experience the children had enjoyed 
—like a visit to the pet shop. They 
drew charming pictures of themselves 
around the border of a piece of mus- 
lin and pictures of their pets took up 
the middle of the cloth. 

The second grade children gathered 
scrap materials—wire, buttons, sticks, 
etc.—with which to incise in clay 
their drawings on a circus theme. 
Each child filled a pasteboard box 
with about an inch of water-base clay. 
The materials were pressed into the 
clay to different depths. After the 
clay drawing was complete, plaster 
was poured into the box to the thick- 
ness of about an inch. Paper clips 
were placed in the back while the 
plaster was still moist in order to 
hang the bas-reliefs. Some were later 
painted. 


A mural entitled “Up and Down 
Prairie Avenue” was also done by 
the primary children. Cutouts repre- 
senting both colored and white per- 
sons in the community were dressed 
in actual materials. A three-dimen- 
sional effect was achieved by suspend- 
ing the figures on strings from sticks 
four and five inches long projected 
from the top of the mural. The com- 
munity, consisting of homes, stores 
and a neighborhood park, was used 
as a background. The charming 
people swung on their strings with 
every movement of the air. They 
really moved “Up and Down Prairie 
Avenue”. e 
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Drawing in clay layer in 36x72-inch box, fifth-graders Sherry DeVries, Joan Hnat- 
usko and Delores Williams picture themselves playing with dog in park. Massive 
bas-relief is their drawing cast in plaster. For other views see cover and page 27. 





Children love to make pictures of the subject 
matter they are studying. 


The class members are always highly in- 
terested in their own productions. 


All of the children can participate. 


Teachers can make slides that fit in definitely 
with the problem of the moment. 











HANDMADE LANTERN SLIDE activities 


are important in the MODERN TEACHER'S program 


Many of the illustrations in Junior Arts and 
Activities may be reproduced on Keystone 
handmade lantern slides. 

Write for details of 


HOW TEACHERS ARE USING 
HANDMADE LANTERN SLIDES. 


KEYSTONE VIEW CO., Meadville, Pa. 
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Help Your Student 
“DO HIMSELF PROUD” 
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means a better start 
towards a superior result! 


When Metal Goods Corporation’s 
Super - Brite MIRROR - Finish 
Aluminum, and other specially- 
prepared craftmetals are supplied, 
your students are given their best 
chances of noteworthy achieve- 
ment. But don’t take our word for 
it—investigate the possibilities of 
these finer craftmetals in con- 
nection with your teaching. Mail 
the coupon for a free copy of our 
instruction booklet and metal 
price list. We think you'll be 


| pleasantly surprised to learn how 


inexpensive it is to give every stu- 
dent the benefit of the best in his 
metalcraft projects. 


; SAFE-T-ETCH 


NON-ACID ETCHING COMPOUND 
a boon fo the craft instructor 


Especially suited to class work, because it 
eliminates the rds and objectionable 
features of acids, our new non-acid etching 
compound, SAFE-T-ETCH, is a safer... 
faster... easier way of etching aluminum. 
Regardless of the particular phase of metal- 
crafting in which you are interested, M G C 
can supply the proper blanks and shapes — 
ready for crafting in aluminium, brass, cop- 
per and stainless steel. Mail the coupon 
now and get full information. No obligation, 
of course. 





Send Coupon for 


.) ‘Pree \NSTRUCTION BOOKLET, 
je “METAL PRICE LIST 


a aE GOODS CORPORATION 


Craft Division S 
METAL GOODS CORPORATION 
5227 Brown Ave., St. Lovis 15, Mo. 


(Please type or print) 
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Exploring Materials 


(continued from page 13) 


peared at WGN-TV Studios in Chi- 
cago. They were the star performers 
in an art program presented by the 
Chicago Public Schools. The men in 
the TV studio were aghast as the 
caravan of children and_ supplies 
moved into the room. Little did they 
know that these youngsters were self- 
sufficient and well able to adjust to 
the situation. Neither children nor 
teachers were worried—although the 
show was “live”. The children were 
to say anything they could regarding 
the materials with which they worked. 
They took their places at tables in a 
long row across the stage and checked 
their materials like real troupers. Each 
was to have a full minute to speak. 
Dr. Ann Lally, Director of Art, spoke 
first about art in the Chicago Public 
Schools. Mrs. Helen Paulsen, Princi- 
pal of Ruggles Elementary School, 
discussed the year’s experiment with 
the materials approach. Then Mrs. 
Janet Sullivan, Supervisor of Art, en- 
couraged the primary and intermedi- 
ate children to tell the audience about 
their experiences in working with 
materials and to demonstrate how 
they explored different possibilities. 
The first to speak was a little kinder- 
garten girl who was finger painting. 
She was so busy moving her fingers 
across the drawing paper that she 
hardly looked up as she spoke. 

The second child held up her em- 
broidery hoop stretched with silk for 
the audience to see. Her crayon draw- 
ing of a house was on the stretched 
silk. With a dish-scraper and paint, 
she printed the drawing. Other pri- 
mary children were silk screening on 
large screens and making bas-reliefs 
by drawing in boxes of water-clay. 
The intermediate children modeled in 
clay, designed collages, carved foam 
glass, enameled on tiles and “drew” 
on burlap with needles and yarn. 
Miss Lucille Paulls introduced the 
upper grade students from her art 
classes, One boy was designing mo- 
biles with wire and cellophane. The 
girl next to him was cutting tile and 
setting it on a wooden plate with glue, 
the beginning step "in making a 
mosaic, Other children were mono- 
printing, block-printing and painting 
with brayers. Under the searching eye 
of the TV camera the children’s poise 
paid tribute to Ruggles’ art program. ® 


ALI CRAFTS “SUPER MAR rs 


Special experience since 1910 to help you an- 
swer every need, in all crafts! Leathercrafts - 
Metal craft - Woodenwares - Enameling - Cer- 
amics - Art Supplies - Basketry - Many others! 
Complete stocks - prompt delivery - reasonable. 
Get Big Free No. 16 Catalog 
60 BIG PAGES. Fascinating! One of the 
largest leather stocks in the country! Thous- 
ands of items, projects, kits to suit every 
interest in all crafts. Write today! 
SAXCRAFTS Dept. J9 
DIVISION OF SAX BROS., INC. 


*1111 No. 3rd St., Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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WRITE FOR DONG KINGMAN REPRINT 
SPECIFY GRUMBACHER — AT ART STORES 


| M. GRUMBACHER 


484 West 34th St., New York 1, N. Y. 


TEACHERS 


WITH CONFIDENCE FOR YEARS 








HAVE OBTAINED THE BEST CERAMIC 
SUPPLIES & EQUIPMENT FROM TEPPING 


New 38 page illustrated catalog 25¢ 
(Sent FREE to Schools, Institutions 
and dealers—write on letterhead.) 

Professional staff of long experience 
TEPPING STUDIO SUPPLY CO. 
3517 Riverside Drive “JA-9"" * Dayton 5, Ohio 

















“PRECIOUS STONES FOR PRECIOUS LITTLE” 


Quality stones specially suitable for classroom use 
sent on 30-day approval. No obligation to any pur- 
chase. For better buys in stones and unequaled serv- 
ice write to: 


ERNEST W. BEISSINGER, DEPT. A 
Importer of Precious Stones 
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ART FILMS 

‘Catalog. Pictura Films Corp., 16mm Dept., 
2390 Broadway, New York 24, N. Y. Adv. 
on page 46. No. 120. 


AUDIO-VISUAL 

‘Details of HOW TEACHERS ARE USING 
+ HANDMADE LANTERN SLIDES, Keystone 
View Co., 
No. 108. 


| BRUSHES 

‘Dong Kingman Reprint. M. Grumbacher, Inc. 
484 W. 34th St., New York |, N. Y. Adv. 
on page 42. No. 110. 

_28-page “School Approved Brushes by Delta” 
catalog. Write on school stationery to Delta 
Brush Mfg. Corp., 119 Bleecker St., New 
York 12, N. Y. Adv. on page 49. No. 118. 

;CRAFT SUPPLIES 

iCatalog. Favor, Ruhl & Co., Inc., 425 S. Wa- 
bash Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. Adv. on page 

| 44. No. 112. 

Catalogue. Western Crafts & Hobby Supply 
Co., 307 Harrison, Dept. 0, Davenport, 
lowa. Adv. on page 44. No. 113. 

“Leathercraft." LeisureCrafts, 528 S. Spring 
St., Los Angeles 13, Calif. Adv. on page 48. 

/ No. 104. 

"Arts and Crafts." LeisureCrafts, 528 S. 

| Spring St., Los Angeles 13, Calif. Adv. on 

| page 48. No. 105. 

NEW Indian Craft Bulletin. LeisureCrafts, 

* 528 S. Spring St., Los Angeles 13, Calif. 

| Adv. on page 48. No. 106. 

| Price List. Westwood Ceramic Supply Co., 

) 11250 W. Pico, Los Angeles 64, Calif. 

» Adv. on page 48. No. 107. 

No. 16 Catalog. Saxcrafts, Dept. J9, Div. 
of Sax Bros.,, Inc., 111 N. 3rd St., Mil- 

| waukee, Wis. Adv. on page 42. No. 109. 

iInformation. Southwest Smelting & Refining 

. Co., P.O. Box 2010, Dept. A, Dallas 21, 
Tex. Adv. on page 44. No. 114. 

Sample Mixing Cup. Montrose Products, 6759 

| N. Clark St., Chicago 26, Ill. Adv. on page 
49. No. 119. 

*Ceramic Catalog-Manual. Send 25 cents to 
Tepping Studio Supply Co., 3517 Riverside 
Dr, "JA-9", Dayton 5, Ohio. Adv. on 
page 42. 

‘Instruction Literature. Tepping Studio Supply 
Co., 3517 Riverside Dr., "JA-9", Dayton 5, 
Ohio. Adv. on page 42. No. 123. 

‘Catalog. Dept. JA, Bergen, 128 Main St., 
Hackensack, N. J. Adv. on page 44. No. 
130. 

'Catalog. J. L. Hammet Co., 266 Main St., 
i Mass. Adv. on page 50. No. 

7. 

/ENAMELING 

‘Text On Enameling. 40 page illustrated text 

, on metal enameling. Techniques — tools — 

| equipment — types of enameling — firing 
equipment—types of enameling—firing— 

iniskes, etc. Thomas C. Thompson Co., 
1539 Deerfield Rd., Dept. JA, Highland 
Park, Ill. Adv. on page 48. No. 102. 


Meadville, Pa. Adv. on page 41. 
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READER SERVICE, ARTS & ACTIVITIES, 8150 NORTH CENTRAL PARK AVE., 


Free and Inexpensive Teaching Aids 


| Below are listed free and inexpensive booklets, catalogs, and samples of- 
ifered in the advertising and Shop Talk columns of this issue. To obtain 
ifree materials, simply fill in the coupons on this page, ome coupon for each 
jitem you desire. Starred (x) offers require a small payment and requests for 
\these items must be sent direct to the advertiser. Send all coupoms to: 


SKOKIE, ILL. 


96 Page Art and Craft Catalogue. Dept. AA, 
Crafters of Pine Dunes, Oostburg, Wis. 
Adv. on page 46. Mo. 124. 

Catalog #40, showing complete line of Com- 
pacts, Vanities, Cigarette Cases, Copper 
Bowls, Trays, Coasters, and forms to enamel. 
Ernest Linick & Co., 5 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago 3, Ili. Adv. on page 46. No. 128. 

Catalog listing kilns, enamels, supplies. 
American Art Clay Co., Dept. JA, Indian- 
apolis 24, Ind. Adv. on page 46. No. 126. 


FELT TIP MARKER 
Flo-master School Bulletin. Cushman & Deni- 


son Mfg. Co., Dapt. J-22, 153 W. 23rd 
St., New York 11, N. Y. Adv. on page 45. 
No. 116. 


“Art Magic" Drawing and Lettering Course 
with the Marsh "77" Felt Point Pen. Marsh 
Co., 98 Marsh Bldg., Belleville, Ill. Adv. on 
page 40. No. 122. 


JEWELERS SUPPLIES 

New Catalog. Send 25 cents to Technicraft 
Lapidaries Corp., 3560 Broadway, Dept. J, 
New York 31, N. Y. Adv. on page 46. 


KILNS 

Descriptive Merature. J. A. Buel! Kilns, Box 
302, Royal Oak, Mich. Adv. on page 46. 
No. 125. 


MATS 

Folder and prices. Ivan Rosequist, 18 S$. Con- 
vent St., Tucson, Ariz. Adv. on page 48. 
No. 103. 


METALS 

Instruction Booklet. Craft Div., Metal Goods 
Corp., 5227 Brown Ave., St. Louis 15, Mo. 
Adv. on page 42. Mo. 131. 


MUSIC 

Rhythm Band Catalog. Band Instrument Div., 
C. G. Conn Ltd., Dept. 927, Elkhart, Ind. 
Adv. on page 50. No. 129. 


PAINTS AND CRAYONS 

Craftint School Art Materials Price List. The 
Craftint Mfg. Co., 1615 Collamer Ave., 
Cleveland 10, Ohio. Adv. on page 4. No. 
101. 

Regular size Brilliant for testing purposes. 
Dept. JA-30, Weber Costello Co., Chicago 
Heights, Ill. Adv. on page 44. No. III. 

Folder showing how to decorate with New 
Improved AMAZART. Dept. JA-95, Binney 
& Smith Inc., 380 Madison Ave., New York 
17, N. ¥. Adv. on page 44. No. 132. 

Booklet of new experiences with Nu Media. 
Dept. JA, Nu Media, Faribault, Minn. Adv. 
on page 47. No. 133. 


WEAVING SUPPLIES 

Loom Catalog. The W. H. Wade Loom Shop, 
Rt. 3, Box 479, McLaughlin Rd., San Jose, 
Calif. Adv. on page 45. No. 115. 

Samples. Contessa Yarns, Dept. J. A., Ridge- 
field, Conn. Adv. on page 46. No. 117. 

Folder of water color ideas. Dept. JA-36, The 
American Crayon Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 
Adv. on back cover. No. 121. 
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alog. Shop AT YOUR LOCAL 
ART SUPPLY STORE. If your 
store doesn’t have what you want, 
THEY CAN GET IT FROM 
FAVOR, RUHL. Free catalog sup- 
plied to class or school. write 


FAVOR, RUHL & CO., INC, 
425 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 5, Ill 
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HANDY & HARMAN | 
Sterling Silver Craft Project 


Even beginners | 7 _LMAFLETS 6 NOORLETS For Use On: Paper 
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New improved ea. | ae @ nets FOR 


SOUTHWEST SMELTING & REFINING CO. 
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COPPER 
AND CERAMIC JEWELRY 
America’s Largest Selection of Shapes, 
Enamels, Jewelry Findings, Kila and 
Ceramic Press Molds. 


Leather, etc. 
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‘ Painti SEND TODAY FOR FREE CATALOG Dept. JA a E | cati 
for Decorating, Painting, : 
Marking on Cloth, Glass, qs EN x — 
Pottery, Wood, Leather, 128 MAIN STREET- HACKENSACK, N.J. THIS BRILLIANT- a vend 
Metal, Paper, etc. ; p 

‘ . Ready to use SENT FREE F oi ™ j phil 
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Now in 12 washable, long-lasting liant FREE for ne purp 4 330 
colors—in single tubes and sets. send your name, ad ress, an Send 
Send for free folder showing how Oruciows Stored name of your school. Address saree 
to decorate with New Improved # SELEC ’ You . has WN Dept. JA-30. te 
i os Inspiring collections. 30 day approval. 
AMAZART. Write Dept. JA 95. jr Agate, ete. Perfect for all eee. Addr: 
BINNEY & SMITH INC. 00s ent op. SEND TODAY! WEBER COSTELLO COMPANY i 
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Complete Unit includes . . 


a $52.50 
Vori-tube Speed-Warp _.. _ 34.00 
Bob-0-Count (electrically winds 

and counts spools and bobbins.......... 26.50 
cia catennscmeccvesiscndns 10.00 
ee 1.00 


| Ship. Wt., 100 Ibs. PRICE 


COMPLETE $] 24° 


Send for Literature 





LOOMS + SHUTTLES 


"Speed-Warp" 
"Bob-O-Count" 


The * WH WADE LoomShop 
Rt.3.Bo1 479, McLaughlin Rd San Jose, California 





Send for free loom catalog 





The INTEGRATED 
SCHOOL ART PROGRAM 


SECOND EDITION 





by 

Leon L. Winslow 
McGRAW-HILL 
SERIES IN 
EDUCATION 








422 pages, $6.50 


Complete over-all coverage of art edu- 
cation from kindergarten to college. 
Provides a well-balanced program of 
art activities intimately related to life 
experiences. It develops an aesthetic 
philosophy coordinate with the phi- 
losophy of the social studies and other 
areas of the modern school curricu- 
lum, and outlines detailed plans and 
specifications for art education at all 
school levels. 


USE THIS COUPON 


College Department 
McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 
330 W. 42nd Street New York 36, N.Y. 


Send me on approval a copy of Winslow: 
THE INTEGRATED SCHOOL ART PROGRAM. I 
agree to pay for the book upon receipt of 
invoice or return within 10 days. 


Name 


Address 
City State 














Title 
Affiliation 
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Teache 


The Intermediate 


Grades 


(continued from page 30) 


children playing with a dog in the 
park. It took 50 pounds of plaster to 
cover the clay drawing and the piece 
was magnificent. Sensitive lines, un- 
usual forms and textural areas pro- 
duced a relief resplendent with the 
primitive quality of child art. 
Students in the intermediate grades 
also paint with brayers. Boats, figures, 
fish and animals are drawn on col- 
ored paper with a few strokes of the 
brayer. Children soon discovered 
brayer painting to be most effective 
if done simply, with stress on under- 
statement rather than on overworking 
the tool. 

Children also use their brayers to roll 
color on sheets of glass. Tools are used 
to draw in the paint spread on the 
glass and paper is pressed on the fin- 
ished drawing. Unusual abstractions 
develop in these monoprints. Color 
dripped on the glass before pressing 
the paper down makes interesting 
prints. 





—the Miracle Pen 
with the Felt Tip! 


SAVES TIME 


prepares better visual aids 
in half the‘time. More than 
100 uses in schools 


The intermediate child is highly criti- 
cal of his work and tremendously 
proud of his achievements. The inter- 
mediate child is extremely conscious 
of his place in the group. Activities 
that involve working with others are to 
his liking. Through a variety of ex- 
periences, he is now socially conscious 
and develops an awareness and an 
acceptance of his capabilities. ° 


The Upper Grades 


(continued from page 38) 


HANDY SIZE 


like a fountain pen— 
a whole art kit 
in one compoc! unit 


FOUR TIPS 


interchangeable for thin 
lines or broad lines 
up to ¥%" wide 





EASY TO FILL 


like a cigarette lighter; 
no rubber sack— 

no “eye-dropper”— 
no muss—no fuss 


IN 10 COLORS 


Flo- master Inks are special | 
inks —instant-drying, 
waterproof, smudge-proof, 
non-toxic 


a wire hook in the plaster and waits 
for the plaster to harden and cool. 
Here again he has a tremendous an- 
ticipation and delight in unearthing 
his creation. 

An excellent way to introduce print- 
ing processes is through the use of 
the monoprint. In monoprinting, the 
child can roll printer’s ink or block- 
printing ink onto a working surface. 
This surface may be glass, metal 
sheeting, metal foil, or plastic about 
the size of large drawing paper. Chil- 
dren can add colors or mix colors on 
the surface. He can use sticks, pieces 
of wood or a pencil as tools for draw- 
ing in the ink. After the drawing is 
complete, he selects a paper (news- 
print, wrapping paper, colored poster 


CONTROLS INK 


Flo-master means 
“controlled flow’’— thanks 
to the ingenious 
pressure-controlled valve 


Flo-master School 
Bulletin illus- 

trates scores of ways teachers cre- 
using the Flo-master in school- 
room instruction and activities. 
Write for your copy to Cushmen 
& Denison Mfg. Co., Dept. J-22 
153 W. 23rd St., N.Y. 11, N.Y. 
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SILK WOOL 


20/1 and 20/2 Linen. 19 
Beautiful Fast Colors on 4 
oz. tubes. 


3/2 and 10/2 Fast Colors, 
Mercerized Perle Cotton. 


(Write for free samples) 


RAYON LINEN 





COTTON NOVELTY YARNS 


8/4 Boil-Fast Carpet Warp 
—22 colors on '/2 Ib. tubes. 


2/20 Weaving Worsted—36 
Beautiful Colors on 2 Ox. 
tubes. 


We have a complete assortment of yarns for home and commercial weaving. 


CONTESSA YARNS 


Dept. J.A., Ridgefield, Connecticut 














COPPER ENAMELING SUPPLIES 


Unusual Shapes and Findings at prices that are right 
SEND FOR YOUR FREE 
96 PAGE ART and CRAFT CATALOGUE 
Complete Craft Supplies, Tools and Books 
Students 15 cents Dept. AA 


CRAFTERS of PINE DUNES, Oostburg, Wis. 








FREE CURRICULUM MATERIALS 


The live curriculum materials you need to enrich and 
vitalize texthook teaching are listed, classified, and 
indexed in the 


New 1955 Elementary Tenchers Guide To 
Free Curriculum Materials 


Authoritative, selective and easy-to-use. Available for 
5.50 on 30 day approval. 


Educators Progress Service, Dept. J.A., Randolph 9, Wis. 


METAL ENAMELING 
As Easy As ABC 


Write for FREE catalogs listing 


kilns, enamels, supplies 


AMACO PRODUCTS 
Since 1919 


AMERICAN ART CLAY COMPANY 


INDIANAPOLIS 24. IND 
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JEWELRY ENAMELING 


New Low Prices. Send for Free 
Catalog #40, showing complete line of 
Compacts, Vanities, Cigarette Cases, 
Copper Bowls, Trays, Coasters, and 
forms to enamel. All findings . . in cop- 
per, brass, and nickel . . Cuff Links, Ear 
Wires, Clips, Pins, etc. 


Full range of Enamels, 
Tools, and Supplies 


ELGAR ENAMELING KILN 
wasted NT” f 


Stainless Steel. F.0.B. Chicago | 
Hearth dimensions 
61” wide by 7” 
deep. 2,” high. 
Uses regular 110 
volt house current. 
Long life nichrome 
element. Wr. 14 
Ibs. 


ERNEST LINICK & C0. 


5 S. Wabash Ave. Chicago 3, Ill. 


“Our 40th year of Service to Dealers, 
Manufacturers, Hobbyists and Schools” 






















COMPLETE LAPIDARY & JEWELERS SUPPLIES 
Gems—Silver—Mountings—Gem Cutting 
Send 25¢ for New Catalog 
‘ncludes cut goms, synthetics, rough gems; ring, 
earring, pendant and bracelet mouhtings; and many 
other items. 
TECHNICRAFT LAPIDARIES CORPORATION 
3560 Broadway Dept. J New York 31, N.Y. 











QUALITY KILN KITS — $17.50 up 


Easily assembled at home — For enameling . . . 
porcelain . . . ceramics — Plug into any 110-V 
line — Safe, efficient, low operating cost. 


Write for descriptive IHerature 


J. A. BUELL KILNS 


BOX 302, Reyal Oak, Michigan. Tel. LINCOLN 2-4298 











For the FINEST in Art Films! 
Avaliable for purchase or rental 


The Universally Acclaimed 
PICTURA PORTFOLIO 


PICTURA FILMS CORP., 16mm Dept. 
2390 Broadway, New York 24, N.Y. 











paper) and places it over the drawing. 
After rubbing his hand over the 
paper, he pulls it away from the sur- 
face. He now has a monoprint. 

In making a monoprint, he learns 
about negative and positive areas and 
reverse printing. Monoprints can be 
made with tempera paints even 





Children's art work is by-product of 
creative experience. The important 
result is their emotional growth. 


though they dry quickly. In order to 
get a print, a piece of wet paper is 
pressed on the surface and this picks 
up the drawing. 

In linoleum block printing, it is best 
if children are permitted to cut the 
block as freely as they draw. In print- 
ing the block the children use many 
surfaces: paper, cloth, wood or foil, 
whether smooth or textured. Choice of 
colors is of course optional. Some 
children like to double print off-regis- 
ter in several colors, Some prefer 
rolling on an “explosion” of colors 
and printing in this way. Others 
print in one color and paint in some 
areas with water color or tempera. 
In silkscreening, the child of junior 
high age can again explore the many 
block-out methods, various ways of 
applying color and surfaces on which 
to print. Children use block-out meth- 
ods to express their ideas. They use 
crayon, profilm, tusche, lacquer, ba- 
nana oil, masking tape, cut paper, 
torn paper, paper stencil, mimeo- 
graph stencil, etc. They can block out 
subject matter drawings or designs. 
Many children make their own 
screens by stretching silk on hoops 
or boxes. For tape or paper block- 
out, tarlatan or buckram can be used 
instead of silk. A rubber spatula or 
even a piece of cardboard makes a 
good squeegee for homemade screens. 
Others like to work with and explore 
all of the above-mentioned block-out 
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techniques, using large-size screens. 
In using silkscreen paints, the chil- 
dren like to add various colors in- 
stead of working with just one. Each 
print becomes a painting in itself. 
Some students use oil-base paint on a 
crayon drawing block-out. As color is 
added to color and prints are made, 
the crayon begins to dissolve and suc- 
cessive prints become more subtle and 
abstract. One well-known serigrapher 
who viewed some of the prints said 
they were the most exciting and 
sensitive examples of silkscreening 


that he had ever seen. 


Many surfaces are used for printing, 
from highly glossv acetates or papers 


featuring 


made Cutters 


No. 412 —All-metal 
handle, 5 asstd. 
cutters — 89c. 


acto k 


““ x-acto 


to rough-textured burlaps. Sometimes 


the printing surface is placed over a 
textured surface—screening, corru- 
gated paper or burlap—with exciting 
results. Quite often children use pre- 
pared surfaces—monoprints, rubbings 


or brayer paintings. 


“The nature of graphic art leads 
rightly to abstraction. The shadowy 
and fabulous quality of the imaginary 
is presumed, and at the same time fetal handle 
expresses itself with great precision.” 
(Klee, Paul, Statements by the Ar- 
tist; The Museum of Modern Art, x 


No. 415 — Assort- 
ment of 5 different 
cutters — 50c. 





COMPLETE NEW LINE OF 
X-aCTO LINOLEUM 
a Uhadi (cen cele) an) 263 





@ Sharpest, most accurate English- 


@ New X-acto All-metal Handle with 
“non-slip” Chuck 
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No. 413 — 2 All- 
metal handles, 10 
asstd. cutters-$1.75. 





No. 416 — Assort- 
ment of 10 different 
cutters — $1.00. 






TRUE 
PRINTER'S 
INK 


for the classroom... 


“SPEEDBA||" 


BLOCK PRINTING INK 


Made with pure pigments for opaque 
even coverage. 
INK—no 





WATER SOLUBLE 





No. 414—All- 
only — 45c. 





@ Blades fit all standard handles 
@ Handles take all standard blades 


a Inc. 48-41 VAN DAM ST., LIC. 1, NY. 











coupon) 


REVISED AND ENLARGED — ths 
most popular book in its field has bsen 
rowritten and lengthened to conform 
with the latsst philosophiss of art 
education. Thera are more and botter 
illustrations, and the whole book is 
organizad along the best-accepted 
course plan for JUNIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL level. 

Skillfully combines creative activity, 
appreciational experienc2s and func- 
tional use of art knowledges into ons 
unifiod study. Presents a RICH AC- 
TIVITY PROGRAM. Includes a wid) 
solection of paintings, sculpture and 
other art media, much in FULL 
COLOR. By Nicholas, Trilling, Lee 
and Stephan, $3.20 (Book #2 in 
coupon) 


Comarehensive...mo-e7n...genuinely interesting 


MAKING THINGS OF PLASTIC 


Hers's the complete up-to-date covsrage of 
fascinating work with plastics! Thoroughly 
describes all processes—how to shape and fiil 
flower designs in color, laminate (includes the 
exciting new 2-ply process) other materials to 
achievs the most beautiful effects you've ever 
ssen, cut, mold, engrave . . 
designs, colors. 


- select materials, 


A veritable treasury of things to make! Includes 
suggestions for picture frames, bookends, cuff 
links, bracelets, lamp bases—many, many others. 
Many selections are from winners of contests and 
from outstanding commercial manufacturers. 120 
sharp photographs... many eee 
tools & materials. EDWARDS, $3.75 (Book #1 in 


my accurate drawings 


NEW COLOUR CUTS 


Fascinating new ideas for cut paper 
work—from cut, torn or scraps of col- 
ored paper. Helps the teacher present 
a wealth of ideas in the use of this 
ium... aids in showing methods 
and wa of interesting pupils in mak- 
jored things with paper.—in 
teaching color, design and form. 
Gives step-by-step procedures. Filled 
with imaginative ideas to give the 
reader a broader knowledge of this 
simple, yet interesting subject: Gives 
numerous suggestions aimed toward the 
development of imagination, memory 
and observation. Printed in 4 colors 
with over 50 distinctive illustrations. 
56 large size pages. By Minnie Mc- 
Leish, $1.85 (Book #3 in coupon) 








CHAS. A. BENNETT CO., Inc., 


705 Duroc Bidg., Peoria, Illinois 


Send beok(s) 1 2 
0) $_____ enclosed. 


3 (circle which) 
CD Send COD =, Send for exam. 





Address_ 





City. 


State. 
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stains—easily mixed for tints 
and shades. 


OIL INK—for true permanency, 
even with laundering. 
Both types tubed for classroom use in black 
white, red, orange, yellow, blue, green, violet and 


brown—1}% oz. and 4 lb. tubes—also Reducer 
#1 for wet conditions and #2 for dry conditions. 


Specify economical Speedball Block Printing Inks 
from your School Supply House. 


* camden 1.6.3. 4 UNT een co. 


Makers of SPEEDBALL products 


SPONSOR OF NATIONAL SCHOLASTIC AWARD 
FOR BLOCK PRINTING 








FOR BEST 
RESULTS IN: 


Finger Painting 
Easel Painting 


Screen Printing 





USE NEW MEDIA 
HANDY — ECONOMICAL — and VERSATILE 


Experiences developed through the discovery 
of Nu Media cannot be achieved with sub- 
stitutes. 


Write Dept. JA for free booklet of new 
experiences with Nu Media 


NU MEDIA, FARIBAULT, MINNESOTA 
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LOW COST 
FOR SCHOOL USE 


Teachers have found enameling to be the perfect medium 
f expression, it is functional as well as creative. 

This Kiln will fire any piece up to 4%’ in diameter and 
1%" high. We furnish a fundamental text and will 
answer your technical problems. (Kiln reaches enameling 
temperature quickly, is sturdy and affords low-cost, trouble 
pan! "crea All parts easily replaceable at a nom- 
inal cost. 





FREE 
TEXT ON 
ENAMELING 


by Thomas E. Thompson. 
Send for r copy of this 
40 page Illustrated text on 


types of enameling — firing 
— finishes, etc. 


NEW SILVER PLATED METAL 


@ No Pre-Cleaning Necessary 
@ No Formationeof Oxide Scale When Fired 
@ Costs Little More Than Copper 
WRITE TODAY 
For Complete information 


THOMAS C. THOMPSON CO. 
1539 Deerfield Rd.. Dept 


High'and Park, Illinois 





ART FROM ————— 


6mins color ow 
Educational Consultant: Y Gaitskelt 
Shows what 4th to 6th grade 
children can do with scrap 
material. Excellent motiva- 
tion and idea film. 


INTERNATIONAL 
FILM BUREAU, INC. 


57 E. Jackson Bivd., 
Chicago 4, II. 

















Handweaving Instructors 
keep up with 


Handweaver 
& Craftsman 


for stimulating new projects or 
reading enjoyment 
64 pages “fraught with inspiration” 
Begin your subscription with 


SPECIAL 5TH ANNIVERSARY ISSUE, 


April, 1955 — Exceptional articles by 
noted weavers 


lyr $4 2 yrs $7.50 3yrs $10 5 yrs $15 


Handweaver & Craftsman, 


DEPT. J, 246 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 1 
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New York; dist. by Simon & Schu- 
ster, C. 1946.) 


Besides monoprinting, silkscreen print- 
ing and block printing, children also 
work at printing with objects such as 
potatoes, sponges, combs, shells, etc. 
A few do relief printing. They build 
up areas with pieces of cardboard 
glued on a piece of wood. They roll 
color on with a brayer and print. 
Graphic arts fill the need for repeti- 
tive experiences. Further, children 
need to use the things they create. 
They can hand-block or silkscreen tex- 
tiles, make book covers, program cov- 
ers, cards for holidays, etc. But of 
primary purpose is the esthetic taste 
that develops through experimentation 
with colors and exploration of sur- 
faces and textures. 

Form grows out of materials. Chil- 
dren can work with wire, straw, wood, 
tissue paper, cellophane, beads, buck- 
ram, tarlatan, pipe cleaners, etc. They 
can make thin elongated animals, 
birds, figures of wire, or substantial 
forms out of paper mache, boxes and 
plaster. 

Some youngsters make wire figures 
and glue on transparent or trans- 
lucent papers. They like to see the 
play of light on the forms and on the 
shadows. 


They can make exciting mobiles and 
stabiles, using many materials or ele- 
gant ones of simple design and few 
materials. 


The collage utilizes a completely cre- 
ative approach and has unlimited pos- 
sibilities. Children love to go through 
the scrap box and choose little treas- 
ures for their pictures. Usually they 
choose materials which suggest ideas 
for their collages. 


Of course children of this age are ex- 
tremely interested in making jewelry 
of clay or enameled copper. They 
work out abstract designs or inter- 
pretive drawings and explore various 
ways of enameling. 

Another art process that intrigues 
some older children is mosaics. They 
cut pieces of colored ceramic tile, glue 
down the pieces to a wooden or bisque 
plate or frame and then pour cement 
between the tesserae. The cement too 
may be colored. It takes patience— 
but the children who work on mo- 
saics feel well rewarded. 

Many 12- and 13-year-old children 
have learned to sew in shop or 
through Scout activities and feel se- 
cure and happy using yarns and fab- 





BUY MATS THAT LAST 


SUPER MATS 


a professional look for your exhibits 


Make your school exhibits look more 
professional with Mats by Rosequist er 
and end the exp of ¢ tly buying 
new ones. These thick, strong mats give 
pictures a new look . . . won't warp, wilt 
or dog-ear. If soiled in handling, a damp 
cloth will make them look fresh again. Avail. 
able in off-white or colors. Even borders for 
vertical or horizontal pictures. 





Write eno for folder and prices, | 


Special di 


IVAN ROSEQUIST 


18 South Convent St., Tucson, Arizone 











COMPLETE ART AND CRAFT SUPPLIES 


LeisureCrafts has served the School Market tor 
over 50 years and draws on this valuable ex 
perience to offer the highest quality Art and 
Craft material at the most competitive prices. 
Complete stocks of paints, papers, pencils, 
brushes, teaching aids, clays, leathercraft, cer 
amics, metalcraft, educational materials, etc.— 
featuring such names as Amaco Fine Art, Binney 
& Smith, Devoe, Mil‘on Bradley, Craftool, X-acto, 
and many more. 


Leisure Crafts 


528 So. Spring St. 
los Angeles 13, Calif. 
Att: School Dept. (J-2) 

Fre 1 Two 1955 Catalogs now available. 
e! “Leathercraft” or “Arts and Cr 
specify catalog desired. Write for NEW Indion 

Craft Bulletin. 





CERAMIC SUPPLIES 


Our Modeling Clay and Cone 06 Artware 
bodies are second to none. 
We invite your inquiries. 
Write for our Price List. 


WESTWOOD CERAMIC SUPPLY CO. 


11250 West Pico Los Angeles 64, Calif. 














ARTS AND ACTIVITIES 
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For The "MATERIALS APPROACH"... PLAN YOUR ART PROJECT 
another PAINT-RITE Product! the EASY WAY with 











The Perfect 
MIXING CUP eS 
for 
TEMPERA AND ACTIVITIES 
WATERCOLOR ... the magazine of creative attivities 
CASEIN for classroom teachers from kinder- 
garten through high school. 
FREE! 
Check these EXCLUSIVE Features: Always have your OWN copy IF YOU ACT NOW! 
on hand! For Unit-of-Study 
(i1-IMPACT PI.ASTIC NO RIDGES TO TRAP COLORS pians, novel uses of —. pie posed = to + 
ble" terials, si ifi Activities in the Classroom", by 
LUSTRE WHITE FINISH 1-PIECE CONSTRUCTION Seabee taalitineen talees Dr. F. pera, ethieg Editor of ARTS 
SMOOTH ROUNDED CORNERS WON'T BREAK OR CRACK methods of craft instruction. AND ACTIVITIES! 
Only 106 at off Sen Franklin Stores SUBSCRIBE NOW! 10 BIG ISSUES ONLY $5 


and most chain and supply stores. 


ORDER NOW! PAY LATER! 


ARTS AND ACTIVITIES 
Dept. 9, 8150 N. CENTRAL PARK BLVD., SKOKIE, ILLINOIS 
Please enter my subscription to ARTS AND ACTIVITIES 


. _ as for 0 1 year, $5 0 2 years, $9 
FREE! Write today for sample Mixing Cup! | understand in addition to ARTS AND ACTIVITIES | will receive Dr. F. Louis 


Hoover's new 64-Page Handbook FREE by ordering now. 


MONTROSE PRODUCTS ADDRESS 
6759 N. Clark Street Chicago 26, Illinois CITY ZONE___STATE 
* : . is enclosed ( ) Please bill me. 








SCHOOLS: Contact dur distributors in 40 States, 
Canada and Alaska for quantity discounts. 









































‘UTIES 





a se e we ¢ qi t &4 i o is) designed especially for pur- 


chasing agents, art super- 
visors and art teachers who 
are directly concerned with 
the proper selection, use and 
care of school art brushes. 
Its purpose: to give you 
clear and precise specifica- 
tions and descriptions of the 
many types and grades of 
school art brushes, to point 
out their many uses and rec- 
ommend the proper care 
which will insure longer life. 


dels «: 


Referring to this catalog 
when writing brush specifi- 
cations or placing orders 
will help you stretch your 
school dollar and get betier 
use out of your school art 
brushes. 

Write today on school sta- 
tionery for your FREE copy 
of the 28-page “School Ap- 
proved Brushes by Delta” 
catalog. 


brush 
delta = 
corp. 


119 bleecker street 
new york 12, n. y. 




























bh ‘ushes 
| 
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rics to embroider or applique. Their 
result is a kind of sewn collage. 

As long as there is a dark closet in 
the school, children can work on pho- 
tograms. Photograms are designs 
worked out on photo-sensitive paper 
without use of a camera. They can be 
worked out in soft light. Designs 
planned with string, buttons, cut or 
torn paper and scrap objects are 
placed on light-sensitive paper. A 
pocket flashlight is then held over it 


for a few seconds. The exposed paper 
is put in developer, short stop and 
hypo and washed in water just like a 
photograph. Varied designs can be 
obtained by moving the light, moving 
the objects, or drawing on paper with 
developer. Photograms are an intro- 
duction to creative photography. 

Painting in the elementary school can 
be prosaic or extremely varied as to 
the individual child. Some children 


find excitement in mixing media — 





ART EDUCATORS OF IOWA 


will meet in convention at Davenport, lowa, on October 21, 
1955. Featured speakers will be William Bealmer, State Art 
Supervisor for Illinois, and Sydney Harris, the popular syndi- 
cated columnist. Discussion groups are planned on subjects 
like the creative approach in television, the materials ap- 
proach in art education, modern layout and planning of art 


rooms, and crafts. 


Along with special exhibits of Burmese children's art, African 
sculpture and Davenport school children's art, there will be 
demonstrations in ceramics, wood carving, jewelry crafting 
and the making of stained glass. More information may be 
obtained by writing Miss Preston, Board of Education, 


we Davenport, lowa. 








NEW/ FREE CATALOG 


of RHYTHM BAND 


INSTRUMENTS 


Every kindergarten and elementary grade teacher 
should have a copy of this brand new catalog of 
Conn Rhythm Band instruments. Packed with 
pictures and prices on all the instruments and 
outfits in the complete line. Mail coupon today. 


GET THIS HELPFUL 


“HOW-TO-DO-IT” BOOK, TOO 


A newly revised, easy-to-understand 
“Handbook for Rhythm Band” —tells 
what to do and how to do it! Many 
pictures and instructive illustra- 
tions, including many music 

scores. Only 50c each. 


BAND INSTRUMENT DIVISION, C. G. Conn Ltd. 


Department 927 Elkhart, Indiana 


(C0 Send, free and without obligation, Rhythm Band Catalog. 

( Please send “HOW TO DO IT” Handbook. I enclose 50c. 

Name MAIL COUPON TODAY! 
Address GET NEW CATALOG AND 


City. R. BAND DIRECTION BOOK 
I teach 
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colored inks and water color, tempera 
and melted wax, crayon and India 
ink. Some like to achieve textural ef. 
fects by mixing glue, sand, sawdust 
or all three with water or oil paints, 
Some mix linseed oil with water color, 
Painting too becomes an adventure. 
Various found objects or derived ob- 
jects can be tools in painting, instead 
of or in addition to the brush. How. 
ever, textural effects achieved in var- 
ied brush strokes are not discounted 
either. Many painting surfaces can be 
used. 

Since the pre-teen child enjoys varied 
experiences, he works successfully in 
brayer painting. The brayer is a gela- 
tin roller, the same as printers use, 
except it is cut to various sizes and 
has an aluminum handle. It is a large 
tool, so children work large on poster 
paper. Printer’s ink or block-printing 
inks are used. They can do interpre- 
tive line drawing with the edge of the 
brayer, or work in flat areas with the 
full brayer. It can be rolled over 
string, cut paper, torn paper, found 
or derived objects to create a design, 
Children use their arms and bodies 
in sweeping movements. They learn 
that brayer painting is a matter of 
touch or pressure of the roller on the 
working surface. It’s a technique chil- 
dren develop themselves and not a 
technique that can be taught dog- 
matically. 

Yes, children grow with a creative art 
program. They become self-confident, 
capable and poised. They are creative. 
They are articulate. 


They have developed an emotional 
maturity. They become well-adjusted 
individuals, self-sufficient, and secure 
enough to solve many problems. 
Moholy-Nagy says, “A human being 
is developed by the crystallization of 
the whole of his experiences.” (Mo- 
holy-Nagy, The New Vision, New 
York, Wittenborn, Schultz Inc, 
1947). 





Hammett’s illustrated catalg 
) lists and prices all the took 
and supplies needed for mak- 
ing hundreds of useful ané 
attractive articles in 


Cambridge, Mass. 
SEND FOR YOUR FREE CATALOG TODAY! 


ARTS AND ACTIVITIES 





